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TING YAO BOWLS OF THE SUNG 
PERIOD 

TING yao is the beautiful creamy 
white ware with a surface like 
old ivory, undecorated except for 
incised or slightly moulded de- 
signs, pure and simple of form, certainly the 
noblest of Sung ceramic wares and perhaps 
the one that is most easily and generally 
admired. Seemingly so very simple, in 
reality this ware keeps its secrets astonish- 
ingly well and, like the Tz'u-chou with 
which it has so much in common, it is 
most difficult to study. The Museum has 
acquired two bowls which, together with 
the pieces now shown in the Special Exhibi- 
tion Room, give an opportunity for the 
following remarks: 

Ting ware was originally made in North- 
ern China and takes its name from Ting- 
chou in the Province of Chihli. We do not 
know exactly when the manufactory was 
started, but already in the T'ang period 
(618-905) white ware was made in Southern 
Chihli and the district was a ceramic center. 
In the beginning of the Sung period, Ting 
yao replaced in the imperial favor the pre- 
vious wares, the Yiieh, the Pi-se or secret 
color ware, and the famous Ch'ai, which for 
some reason could not be made any more. 
All these wares except Ting were of 
celadon type, that is, pale green, more or 
less the tint of the favorite jade; but already 
during the T'ang period a certain Shu yao 
was made in Ssu-chuan which was white, 
and the Hsing T'ai ware is described as fine 
and glossy comparable to silver or snow. 
Evidently these wares, which at present we 
cannot identify, were prototypes of the 
Ting ware; as Hsing T'ai was situated be- 
tween Ting-chou and Tz'ii-chou, it seems 
probable that the early products made 
there developed into the two famous white 
wares of Ting and Tz'u-chou. 

One characteristic which all the wares of 
Northern China have in common is that the 
paste is fine and hard, containing no iron 
or very little, and does not redden in the 
firing when the unglazed clay is exposed to 
the heat. The exception is the Kuan ware, 
not identified as yet, but made in the 
ancient capital K'ai-feng-fu from 1107-18 



under direct supervision of the court 
officials. This ware showed a red mouth 
and an iron foot, which means that the clay 
contained so much iron that the paste at the 
mouth, where the glaze ran thin, reddened 
through the influence of the fire, and burnt 
quite dark at the uncovered foot. How- 
ever, this was the exception. On the con- 
trary, all the southern kilns used a coarser 
clay, containing much more iron, in con- 
sequence of which the ware is not so hard, 
coarser, and burns red or black wherever 
the unglazed surface is exposed to the heat 
of the kiln. 

Now Ching-t£-chen, the ancient Ch'ang- 
nan, the great ceramic center from the 
Sung times on, is situated practically in the 
heart of China and there it seems to a 
certain extent both clays were found. 
When the court, retreating before the con- 
tinued invasion of Tartar tribes, in 1227 
fled south and founded a new capital at 
Hang-chou, the potters followed in the 
wake of their employers and the Ting kilns 
continued their work at Ching-te-chen, 
where until the time of Yung Ch6ng in the 
eighteenth century Ting yao has been 
made. The result is that from the begin- 
ning of the Sung period, possibly earlier, 
that is, from 960 to 1227 when the court 
fled south, so-called northern Ting was 
made, while the southern Ting was made 
at Ching-t6-chen from 1227 on. But 
whether northern or southern, the Ting 
ware never shows signs of reddening in the 
fire, which in case of the southern ware 
must have been owing to special precau- 
tions, as the Ching-t6-chSn clay contained 
iron and the general products of these kilns 
reddened up to the end of the Ming period 
when this superior clay gave out. 

According to early Chinese authorities, 
it was exceedingly difficult to differentiate 
between the two kinds of Ting, in fact, it 
was considered the supreme test of con- 
noisseurship; needless to say, where we 
have so little to go by, these difficulties are 
now far greater. One bowl found in a 
Manchurian tomb of the twelfth century, 
and now in the British Museum, seems to 
be the only authenticated piece of northern 
Ting by which we can form our judgment: 
very likely many pieces now in different 
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collections may be northern as well, 
especially as the building of railway tracks 
in Honan has brought to light quantities of 
pottery of all kinds, but before a piece 
reaches the European market, it passes 
through so many hands that it has long 
since lost its pedigree. Therefore the only, 
and certainly the best and safest point to go 
by is the beauty and superior quality of the 
piece. All the early authorities agree that 
the northern Ting was the better. 

Other difficulties beset our path as we 
study Ting yao. First, there is the 
question, What do the Chinese authorities 
understand by Fen Ting, or rice flour 
Ting, also called Pai or white Ting, and T'u 
Ting or earthen Ting. This again seems 
to be a question of quality; the Fen or Pai 
is the beautiful creamy white which we ad- 
mire, T'u Ting the coarser ware of heavier 
sandy clay and impure yellow color. 

Then certain blemishes are mentioned 
which even at one time brought the ware 
into disfavor at court, though one, the tear 
stains, counts for a mark of authenticity. 
By tear stains is generally understood thick 
drops on the outer surface more or less like 
drops of varnish, places where the glaze has 
run thick and is more or less transparent 
because the coloring material has sunk to 
the bottom. 

This brings us to the question which has 
much interested me lately: Is the real 
Ting glaze a thin, opaque white glaze or a 
transparent one over a thin coat of white 
slip intended to correct the imperfect 
whiteness of the clay? I am inclined to 
accept both suppositions; that is, that the 
really finest Ting is of very close, almost 
white paste covered with a thin coat of per- 
fectly white clay and a thin, unctuous white 
glaze opaque like ivory; while the other 
kind, hardly less beautiful, is more of 
Tz'u-chou type, a ware covered with a more 
or less thin coat of slip and a transparent, 
sometimes watery glaze. It may not have 
been intended that the glaze should be 
quite transparent, especially as even in 
Ming times the glaze remained more or less 
opaque and only cleared up to perfect 
watery pureness when in the Yung Ch6ng 
period the paste was so well manipulated 
that nothing was left to hide; but probably 



if the glaze were put on thickly, the coloring 
material sank to the bottom and left a trans- 
parent surface, generally finely crackled. 

In many cases it is quite evident that 
slip has been used; it shows on the base 
where it may in parts remain uncovered by 
the glaze, or it leaves in places the gray 
clay showing through the transparent 
cover. These are the more common kinds 
of Tz'u-chou type, but I have seen a bowl 
of undoubted Ting, badly damaged, where 
the fine glaze had peeled off in parts and 
showed a very thin coat of slip underneath, 
and I have come to the conclusion that even 
the finest Ting, though the pure clay hardly 
seems to need it, is all the same covered 
under the glaze with a delicate white film. 

The two bowls, lately acquired, of ele- 
gant conical shape, help to illustrate this 
question. The larger one has a very thin, 
almost dry-looking glaze, and the curiously 
interesting blemishes which only occur on 
specimens of this type, tiny black lines 
where the glaze seems to have congealed 
and left the clay bare. These are caused 
by the slip underneath contracting. They 
may be the "awns" (mang) which de- 
graded the ware in the eyes of the Sung 
court, though to our modern eyes they add 
a certain charm. The second bowl has a 
much richer mellow glaze and a beautiful 
soft surface, a good example of the opaque 
glaze. 

Still other bowls show no signs of any 
slip; the paste is hard and white like por- 
celain, the glaze unctuous and soft or pure 
like milk, and I should like to suggest that 
when in Ching-t£-chen the technique ad- 
vanced and real porcelain was made, the 
slip was found to be no longer necessary and 
in consequence was omitted. These pieces 
gained in perfection and elegance, but they 
acquired a more modern character; the 
metal rims were discarded, and gradually 
developed the perfect art of Yung Chgng, 
charming, no doubt, but without the noble 
vigor of the Sung productions. 

All these differences in technique form a 
vast field of interest for the collector and 
the student. To them I should like to add 
one more strange observation, namely, that 
certain kinds are translucent, others not at 
all, and one flat bowl of the intentionally 
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crackled variety, known as Kiangnan, 
though of white clay, is translucent and 
quite red when seen against the light. I 
have to give the fact without being able to 
account for it. 

S. C. B. R. 

THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF 
ART 

IN the city of Cleveland the latest ad- 
dition to the art museums of the 
country has recently been opened, and 
not merely the latest, but as is proper, 
the most complete. Richly endowed 
with funds created by the wills of no less 
than three wealthy citizens of Cleveland, 
and provided with an eminently suitable 
and convenient site by the munificence of a 
fourth, there is every reason why the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art should have striven 
for perfection of equipment, and fallen very 
little short of having attained it. The 
architects, a local firm, Messrs Hubbell and 
Benes, had the advantage of the coopera- 
tion of various specialists, and the result of 
their joint efforts has been a building in 
which works of art are not only displayed 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
but in which they can be handled and cared 
for with the utmost convenience and se- 
curity. 

The exterior, of white marble, while ad- 
hering to the traditional classic style in 
architecture, is not overburdened with it; 
a tetrastyle Ionic portico on the principal 
southern front being almost the only note of 
it to be seen. Yet the whole has a classic 
dignity, a simplicity of proportion, and a 
frankness of expression which impress one 
with what may be 'called a noble economy 
in the absence of over-lavish architectural 
adornment. 

One highly satisfactory feature of this 
museum is that it consists of only one 
exhibition floor raised on a low ground 
story. This last contains the administra- 
tive and educational departments, a com- 
modious lecture-hall, and an admirable 
library, with a print room and photograph 
room attached. At the other end of the 
building on this floor are the offices of the 
Director and his staff, with a comfortable 



meeting-room for the Trustees and the most 
completely equipped storage vault that can 
be imagined. To give only one instance, 
the racks for storing pictures in this 
museum are of a new design, which needs 
only to become known to be adopted uni- 
versally. A series of screens, made of 
strong wire netting, hang on overhead 
tracks at right angles to one wall of the 
vault. On either side of these, pictures of 
any size and shape can be hung by S hooks 
and their positions recorded in the card 
catalogue. Nothing is simpler than to find 
any painting, to inspect it by pulling out 
the screen on which it hangs, or to remove 
it from storage with a minimum of risk and 
trouble. 

The plan of the main floor is as simple as 
it is satisfactory. In the center of the 
building is a lofty rotunda from which on 
the long axis of the building open two in- 
closed courts: to the east, the Court of 
Tapestries and Armor; to the west, a novel 
but most delightful feature in Museum in- 
stallation, the Garden Court, where amid 
greenery and flowers, at every season, are 
shown such works of sculpture as by their 
scale or previous destination would seem 
to be more fittingly installed there than in a 
gallery. Surrounding these three central 
features are fifteen galleries of varying 
dimensions, some lighted from overhead, 
others by windows, as best fits the purpose 
of each. Generally speaking, those on the 
southern side are lighted by skylights; those 
on the north, from the side. The lighting 
of the top-lit galleries is the work of a com- 
mittee of which Dr. E. P. Hyde was chair- 
man, and their object, which it may be said 
has on the whole been successfully attained, 
was, by a system of electrically controlled 
louvres above the sub-skylights, to direct 
the light on the pictures on the walls and 
not on the floors and visitors, as is too fre- 
quently the condition in public picture 
galleries. At night the lighting of the en- 
tire building is furnished by Mazda C. 2 
"Daylight" lamps so that the quality of 
the illumination is unchanged from that of 
the day — a condition, the importance of 
which, whether for the purposes of study or 
enjoyment, is not easily to be over- 
estimated. 
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